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ut Backers Seek 
1e to Rally Support 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—The provision in the revenue bill granting $20-per-per- 


IT CAN BE WON? 


Despite the pressure by President Eisenhower and Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey to keep the $20 tax cut out of the current 
tax bill, more and more Senators are feeling the pressure from the 
voters back home. 


The Senators being informed by their constituents that a mem- | 


ber of the 84th Congress who sees fit to vote himself a 50 percent 
increase in salary ought to see fit to vote a measly $20 per person 
tax cut for ordinary people. 

The Senate Finance Committee, because of the defection of 
Senators Byrd and George, deleted the $20 cut from the tax bill. 
But the Senate can still put the reduction back in the bill. 

The way to guarantee that this is done is for every member 
of a trade union or other popular organization to have his group 
send wires to the Senators from their states demanding an affirma- 
tive vote for the $20 tax cut. 


SA | 


For Soviet Visit 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—The 
Washington Post today asked the 
State and Justice -Departments to) 
permit the visit of a Soviet farm 
group to observe American farm-; 
ing methods in Iowa. 

- The Post agreed in its editorial 
with President Eisenhower who, | 
the Post says, “couldn’t imagine 
anything better if the question 
could be relieved of all the in-! 
hibitions and limitations resulting 
from the world ‘situation.” | 

There are methods, the Post 
said, to get around the McCarran-. 
Walter Law if the State and Jus-, 


POLLITT 


POLLITT OF BRITAIN, HAILS 


RELEASED CP LEADERS 


Greetings from Harry Pollitt, secretary of the British Commu- 
nist Party, were received yesterday by Eugene Dennis on the oc- 
casion of the release-of the five Communist? Party leaders. 

Pollitt cabled: 

“Congratulations on the release of yourself and the other 
sameness. We pledge to intensify our solidarity efforts here.” 


LOS ANGELES, March 3.—A pledge to fight against the new 
frameup of the national leaders of the Communist Party released 
from prison on Tuesday, was made by several workingclass lead- 


ers, some of them Smith Act victims themselves. 


The pledge wes sounded in a telegram to Eugene Dennis and 


his colleagues from Dorothy Healy, Rose Chernin, Phillip Con- 


nelly, Frank Carlson, Henry Steinberg, Ben Dobbs and Frank 
Spector. 


“Warmest greetings upon your release,” the telegram read. 


“Tens of thousands are outraged by your reindictment. The Matu- 


sow confessions revealed before the world the whole sordid pic- 
ture of ry Department of Justice, the supposedly chief law en- 


gency acting as the center of a conspiracy to destroy — 


the U.S. " Constitation. 

“The p ee eee rar of Se cocwrienr. It 
will be defeated by the risin of anti-McCarthyism. 
“We pledge to work tinclessly so that you_may remain free to 
Ree leadership i in ‘the vei for peace and 


ve your 
cy.* 4 


son tax relief for the people is being strongly supported by Democratic Senators, despite 
its being knocked out earlier this week in the Senate Finance Committee by a GOP- 


~  Dixiecrat combination. 


| Acting Senate majority leader 
‘Earle C. Clents (D-Ky) indicated) 
‘today he would seek to delay con-' 
sideration of the present bill until 
‘after March 14 in order to muster. 
votes for tax relief and place the 
voting as close to the April 1 ex- 
piration date of excise taxes as 
possible. 

In the Senate yesterday, Sen.; 
Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla) one of the 
most outspoken advocates of tax. 
relief, tangled with Sen. William 


ority finance committee report on! 
the revenue bill. When Knowland_| 
objected, 
nally reached allowing Clements 
to file the report representing the 


views of the six Democratic mem-' 
bers of the finance committee who. 
™ (voted to retain the tax relief pro-' 


| visions. 


F. Knowland (R-Cal) to file a min- 


a compromise was fi-| 


fieeting Booes Down Dress Pact: 


“Demand Rises for Referendum of 85, 000 
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Continuing his fight on the floor 
against tax relief, Sen. Harry F.| 


Byrd (D-Va), chairman. of the Fi-' 
nance Committee, said he would 
oppose the majority leader and) 
‘move for immediate consideration 


‘Alben Barkley (D-Ky) said he 


| |would offer the knocked out tax 


relief rider on the Senate floor. 
| Democrats who do not want to 
be quoted say that the strategy is 


of the bill as it now stands. Sen. | 


to muster enough votes for tax re-| \ 


Senate conference. If they do 
muster the votes for tax relief, and 
send the bill to the White House,| 
‘they want it- to be so close to the 
death time for excise . taxes that 
President Eisenhower will face a 


the President would kill $3 billion 
in revenue from excise taxes in 
order to “save” about $2 billion in 
tax relief. 


Sobolev to Be Chief 
Soviet Delegate to UN 


The Soviet Government has ap- 
pointed Arkady A. Sobolev as its 
permanent representative on the 
UN Security Council, Moscow Ra- 
dio announced yesterday. 


| |lief or to kill the bill in the House- 


tough choice. By vetoing the bill, 
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DULLES THREATENS WAR 
FOR CHIANG ON QUEMOY — 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles yesterday threat-_ 
ened that the U. S. might attack the mainland of China to 


- ratification 


DULLES 


BROOKLYN 
SPIRIT ‘SETS 
SUB PACE 


Determination of Brooklyn 
readers to reach 90 percent of 
their targets in “The Worker- 
Daily Worker” circulation cam- 
paign by Monday night is be- 
ginning to bring some results. 

For the first time since the 
campaign opening early in Jan- 
uary, the Brooklynites overtook 
the Manhattan and forged into 
the lead in New York. The Man- 
hattanites had been in the lead 
since the start, but slumped bad- 
ly this past week. 


Queens campaigners are also 
beginning to catch up, while 
Bronxites also lagged seriously 
this .past week. 

The. Brooklynites. have hit 
two-thirds of their target, both 
in Worker and D.W. subs. They 
have not been increasing their 
Worker bundle sales, however, 
in the course of the campaign. 
Manhattanites are close behind. 
Bronx and Queens «are slightly 
over and under the 60 percent 
mark respectively in Worker 
subs, but below the half-way 
mark in subs for the daily paper. 


All areas are shooting for 
completion of their goals by 
March 18—just two weeks from 


today. On that date, campaign- [- 


ers will join in the 74th birthday 
reception toWilliam Z. Foster, 
Americas leading Marxist and 
a frequent contributor to the 
pages of the Daily Worker. 

It will take a lot of doing to 
reach that goal. It can be done 
if every area throughout the city 
adopts the do-or-die spirit of 


the Brooklynites. 


- _| protect Chiang Kai-shek from “attack” on the offshore is- 
New York, Friday, March 4, 1955 


lands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
These islands are four and 10 miles 
respectively from China’s main- 
land. 


Dulles issued the threat after a 
two-hour conference with Chiang 
at Taipeh, Formosa. He then took 
off for Washington, leaving .U. S. 
military forces to build up Chiang’s 
strength. 

Meanwhile Chiang told a “war 
session’ of the Kuomintang yester- 
day that their task is to 
the mainland.” 


President Eisenhower at his 
press conference Wednesday, de- 
nied he would aid Chiang in an 
attack on the mainland. But Dul- 
les’ statement today indicated how 
the U. S. could still be involved in 
such an attack under the pretext of 
“defending” Matsu and Quemoy. 


Shortly before his meeting with 
Chiang, Dulles signed the final 
papers putting the 
U.S.-Chiang military pact into op- 
eration. Dulles also made a state- 
ment that he wouldn't participate 
in -any negotiation about China 


\ without Chiang. This was a direct 


consequence of the State’s Depart- 
ment’ opposition to a 10-power 
conference proposed by the Soviet 
Union for peaceful settlement - of 
the Formosa crisis. 


Senator Knowland yesterday en- 


dorsed the position taken by Eisen- — 


hower at his press conference. The 
President had been asked about 
Chiang’s statement that he expects 
U. S. aid in an invasion of China’s 
mainland. Eisenhower ° replied: 
“The U. S. is not going to be a 
party to an aggressive war; that is 
the best answer I can make.” 


Asked about this Knowland said 
he agrees with the President, he 
too favors only a defensive war. 
Yesterday Dulles interpreted an at- 
tack against the mainland in be- 
a of Chiang’s forces on Quemoy 

- | Matsu as a “defensive war. 


In New Delhi yesterday British 
Foreign Secretary. Sir Anthony 
Eden said negotiations were con- 
tinuing with Prime Minister Nehru 
about a world conference on For- 
mosa. British, Indian and Soviet 
representatives are discussing this 
through diplomatic — channels. 
Nehru has backed the Soviet pro- 
posal for a 10-power conference 
to take up a cease-fire. Now a 
way is being sought to overcome 
U. S:.opposition to a Geneva-type 
conference. 


“There are two things which 
must be decided before it is pos- 
sible to convene such a confer- 
ence,” Eden said. “First, there 
must be some kind of basis for 


agreement, and second there must 
be agreement as to who will at- 
tend.” 

He said the groundwork for such 


la conference must- be through in- 


_y'formal approaches. | 


Michael J. Quill, president of 
the CIO Transport Workers Union, 
announced today that he has no- 
tified the National Mediation 
Board that his union’s 20,000-odd 
workers on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
}road system will strike on Sunday 
to protest the road’s “flagrant and 


tract agreement. 

The TWU ‘said it represents 
track and shop workers, including 
car inspectors, who affiliated with 


deliberate” violations of. its con- 


t 


the union last October after hav- 
ing been organized by the United 
Railroad Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee of the CIO. 

A union spokesman said the 
TWU represented a normal force 
of 32,000 which had been cut by 
the furlou ughing of some 12,000 
workers. union said the’ *rail- 
road had moved 
of jobs without following contract 
procedures and was “furloughing 
employes as a penalty for right- 


ople in and out 


fully refusing” step-ups under suc 
Quill said the company - 


-‘resentatives 


20,000 TWU Pennsy Workers Set Strike Sunday 


ejected duly authorized union rep- 
fron the property 
where they were trying to live up 
to their contract obligations and 


had otherwise violated the contract. 
“too numerous to incor- 


in ways 
porate in a telegram.” — 

- The notification was addressed 
to E. C. Thompson, Secretary of 
-, National 1M Som Board, 
with a copy to ymes, pres- 
ident of the board. It said the 
strike would become effective “72 


h| hours from the date of this tele- 
hadi gram.” 


“recover 


- 
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Detroit Musicians 


-— 


Nazi-Led Orchestra Tour 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


_ DETROIT, March 3.—The Jewish News reports here that Detroit musicians have 
joined in the protest against the March 17 concert here of the Nazi-led Berlin Orchestra. 
The Labor Youth League and Young Zionist groups on the University of Michigan 


‘IOWA EXPERT 


Protest 


DES MOINES, Ia., March 


Elder, spokesman for the Iowas 


campus haye protested the appear- | 
ance of the orchestra at Ann orchestra. 
Arbor. The Jewish News carried a long 
Two Detroit daily newspapers story in its Feb. 25 issue on the 
in the entertainment sections last|struggle of the New York AFL 
Sunday devoted columns by their/musicians to keep the orchestra 
music eritics who described the|out of American concert halls. 
visit by the Berlin Philharmonic! The Jewish News relates that a 
as “shadows of the past” (Detroit! serious movement is being made 
News) and Berlin symphony here to cancel the proposed con- 
hassle subsides in New York tract and “spare Detroit the humil- 
(Detroit Free Press). iation of a performance here by 
The Detroit Times (Hearst),/the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
News and Free Press take the under the direction of a Nazi.” 
stand of tempe st c 3 ons Ted A spokesman: for the Wayne 
about the visit of the Nazi-led County CIO here said they would 
discuss the whole matter, partic- 
ularly in light of the news that 


e | ] 
Yorkville Forum the New York CIO Council has 
T ‘ h N | cere wntead appearance of. the 
t | iNazi-le roup. 
onight on Nazi 
Rearmament 


A panel forum and debate on 
German rearmament will be held 
tonight (Friday) at Yorkville Tem- 
ple, 157 E. 86 St., under auspices 

of the Yorkville Compass Forum. = 
Speakers will include Claude G. #3 
Bowers, former U.S. Ambassador % 
to Republican ~Spain; Howard 
Watson Ambruster, corporation 
executive and top authority on 
German cartels; B. Z. Goldberg, 
daily columnist of “The Jewish 
Day” and Prof. Emil J Gumbel of 
‘the University of Berlin (1953- 
54), Columbia University, and the 
New School for Social Research. 

Statements on U.S. policy on 
German rearmament, by _ Sen. 
‘Ralph E., Flanders (R-Vt) and by 
James P. Warburg, written for this 
event, will be read. There will be 
a question period. 


aM ON NAZI MEMBERSHIP 
Herbert von Karajan, conductor 


BOWERS 


eS ,against the arts and an insult to all 


3 men 


lof the visiting Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, finally held a press in- 
terview in New York the first since 
he arrived in the U.S. a week ago. 
Von Karajan insisted he always 
“lived in a world of music” and 
was never interested in politics. 

Although, in answer to a ques- 
tion, he made the formal state- 
ment that he was “not sympathetic” 
to Hitler's persecutions, he did not 
'deny that he was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Nazi party. 


Security Act. But all Eisenhower 


cattle and eggs. 
Iowa's borders and 96.5 percent 


‘HEARS’ USSR 


DOES ‘WONDERS’ WITH WHEAT 


$.—An Iowa agricultural expert 


said today that if the Russians come to Iowa they'll be able to 
learn a lot about corn; and he added: “We do hear reports Russia 
has dene wonderful things with wheat.” | 

The expert seems to be right on both counts. 


He is C. R,. 
State College Extension Service. 


For one thing, Elder said, the song about Iowa and “that’s where 
the tall corn grows,” is just a myth. Actually the tendency is to- 
ward shorter corn stalks and longer ears, he explained. | 

. _ It still isn't decided whether the Russian farmers will ever get 
to Iowa, however, because President Eisenhower said at his press 
conference there were “legal difficulties in the way.” 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Act and the McCarran Internal 


These are the 


has to do is ask Dulles to te—l the 


Attorney General to let the Russians in, even under these laws. 
Whatever the outcome, Iowa would be a good place for Rus- 
sians to start looking for information about corn production. 
The state leads the nation in production of corn, hogs, market 
One-fourth of the nation’s best land lies within 


of it is under expert cultivation 


“I don't think there’s a place in the world where man-hours 
pay off with as mueh agriculture 
But “we do hear reports Russia 
wheat.” 


product as in Iowa,” Elder said. 
has done wonderful things with 


ANOTHER PROTEST 


The American Federation for 
Polish Jews has sent telegrams to 
Congressman Emanuel Celler and 
‘other Congressmen and officials in 
Washington protesting the admis- 
‘sion of this orchestra. 


BY U.S. FROM 


“The | orchestra,’ the telegram | Prime Minister Churchill yes- 
reads, “played before Hitler and terday said that if Britain was “at- 


Goering, the same men who direct- | G 
ed the mass extermination of Pol- | tacked by H-bombs the United 


‘slaughter of six million European | fare without consulting the British 
Jews. Hitler's favorite musicians government. 
must not be allowed to play their) 7 .)o; “party member of parlia- 
death-marches in America. Their | ; BADR "esse 

t Kenneth Robinson sought as- 


presence in this country is a crime ™e” a 
surances from the Prime Minister 


liberty-loving peoples that the U.S. would not use its 
world.” British bases to conduct war with- 


Telegrams were also sent to the out first consulting Britain. 


State Department in Washington, | Churchill referred Robinson to 
to Mayor Wagner, to the New his statement of March 24, 1954 


‘York Branch of the Musician’s | when Churchill told Parliament 


‘Union, which originally sponsored; the U. S. would consult Britain 
the protest, and to the manage- before launching air attacks from 


t of Carnegie Hall. then 


of the 


British bases. Robinson 


asked: 
“Would he (Churchill) confirm 
in addition _that this agreement 
Mike Gold will speak in the will continue in force so long as 
Jewish Exhibition Room, 189 the bases exist and give an assur- 
Second Ave. (over Phoenix The- ‘ance that there are no circum- 
| atre) tonight (Friday) at 8:30. —_ stances in which the consent of 


Mike Gold Tonight | 


Committee Bars Protest on LYL 


| WASHINGTON, March 3. —;UMT was barred from testifying. 
The Subcommittee No. 1 of the} In what had all the earmarks 
House Committee on the Armediof a “set-up,” the spokesman for 
Services is bringing a “new twist” |the LYL was kept waiting until 
into the legislative arena. Instead|the very end of the session and 
of sitting as a committee to find | then was told he would have to 
out if there should be a universal| indicate if he was “a Communist” 
military training bill they have but,before being allowed to testify. 
one concern—what kind of bill to} When he protested. that the 
put into the congressional hopper. ' business at hand was a discussion 
This was quite evident in the on UMT and that no other spokes- 
hearings held here Tuesday. The man had this invasion of his per- 
Opposition speakers were handled sonal political beliefs a quieky 
very brusquely. These included motion to adjourn the session was 
esmen for the Council of ‘rushed through and the committee 
Methodist Churches, the Disciples| walked out. 
of Christ Church, the Mennonite; Some extracts from the LYL 
Church and the Greater Boston’ testimony which was “verboten” 
Council against Conscription. follow: 


Moreover, the National Council) “We wish to identify ourselves 


of the Labor Youth League which! with the grave concern voiced by 
had come to oppose any form of/large sections of our people over 


Why Father Bissonette Returns 


WASHINGTON, March 3. —|asking Bissonette to leave. So far} 
here: people to look to under the UMT urday) at the Harlem YMCA, 180 


State Department officials blard- = Department officials 


| were standing by their position 
ee ee eT ny expect that Metropolitan Boris will not 
be allowed to remain in the U.S. 


replace Father Georges Bissoneet-| 
te with another Catholic priest but 
said nothing about allowing Met-. 
ropolitan Boris of the Russian Or- rT 
thodox church of North and South 
America to remain in the United 


DUBLIN. Ireland, March 3.— 
he American priest who is being 


Irish newsmen recently that the 
States. | a a not ——— in. the 
pve oviet Union. Father Bissonette 
_ The State eapetanent had pre-'told Liam MacGabhann that Par- 
, Feb/ 94 the fy nara ty er pame Krushchev had “kill- 
hat Ss dads : Se 
ment told the Soviet Union thatlthe church Poem 
the two-month visa of the Russian} \acGabhann reported his 
‘conversation in the Irish edition of 
the Sunday People. The Irish 
newsman said further that religion 


was spreading in the USSR be-| 


cause many children were being 


‘Ambassador Bohlen today pro- 
., , tested in Moscow against the order’ 


) 


“the grandmothers of Russia are 
believers.” ) 


, w PP + Ce 


Y | : 
any > 
- ; ‘ ye 
Pd oo - yas - 


asked to~leave Moscow told an 


‘ units? 


Her Majesty's government may be 
‘presumed in advance.” 

In reply Churchill said if Britain 
was bombed the U.S. might act 
almost immediately without fur- 
ther constltation.” 


ithe unprecedented departure from 
Wednesday night Churchill re- 


‘American tradition embodied in|. 
this universal military training 


ish Jewry and the cold, calculated | States might launch H-bomb war- 


CHURCHILL OK’S ATOM WAR 
BRITISH BASES 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


that in 1953 he was set for a Big 
Three meeting with Malenkov and 
Eisenhower but the President ve- 


toed the idea.. In reply to ques- 
tions as to why he keeps talking 
about wanting high level meet- 
ings with the Russians but never 
acting on it Churchill said he was 
set to act in 1953 but-two things 
interfered. First was the opposi- 
tion of Eisenhower and second was 


a sudden illness which paralyzed 


vealed in the House of Commonsthe Prime Minister completely. 


bill. For, if passed, it would mean 
turning over our whole generation 
to the military for the 10 most im- 
portant years of our lives. 


means a generation without full 
citizenship rights, unable to freely 


‘take part in political life, unable CIO United Steelworkers 


sa will sign 
to freely join trade unions and} a 
other organizations, unable to the AFL-CIO no-raiding pact, a 


freely discuss ideas which run Meeting of the union’s executive 
counter to McCarthyism, always.board held here, decided. This 
under pressure of so-called loyalty leaves only two of the CIO’s small- 
oath and at the mercy of profes-' er unions—shipbuilding and _ litho- 
‘sional informers. _graphers—still not under the pact. 
“For a young man in the re- 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—The 


~ STEEL UNION TO SIGN — 
“Ten years. of every young per- 
sons life under military control - NO RAID PAC ; 


—————— 


cided net to raise the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage issue in the summer 
wage reopener due under the steel 
contract. David J. McDonald, USA 
president, said the issue will be 
raised next year. 

George Meany addressed the 
board meeting—the ‘first time an 
AFL head spoke at a CIO meet- 


|ing since the split. 


serves, subject to recall at any 
‘moment, would be labelled a bad| 
job risk. Employers would be 
|prone to saddle him with the low- 
est-paid, most unskilled jobs, and 
would try to use him to drive conference and workshop on hous- 
down union standards. ‘ing discrimination and slum condi- 

“And what have Negro young tions will be held tomorrow (Sai- 


'plan? Is it not true, as Congress-| W. 135 St. It will open at.1 p.m. 


man Adam €. Powell charged on 


The steel union’s board also de-' 


A broadly sponsored legislative, 


Housing Parley Tomorrow 


George R. Metcalf, Auburn Re- 
whblican, and Assemblyman Ber- 


ram L. Baker, Brooklyn Democrat. 
Both have co-sponsored bills to 
end: discrimination and slum con- 


Main speakers will be Sen 


ditions in N. Y. state housing. 


Feb. 15 in a public meeting in 
New York, that certain Congréss- 
|men saw in this bill the opportu- 
inity to destroy integration of the 
‘Negro people’? Is it not true as 
| Congressman Powell further 
charged, that the administration 
has quietly agreed to maintain 
segregation in Southern Reserve 


‘- 


NITED NATIONS, N._Y. 


‘cil meets tomorrow morning in 
emergency session to consider the 
ie |Egyptian-Israel crisis. Members of 
“The full implementation of this;the Mixed Armistice Commission 
policy of -militarization can only! °" the spot in Egypt and Israel is 
lead our youth down the same, Working on a report but doubt was 
path that Hitler led-German youth, expressed that the report would 
who became a brutal, cynical gen- be ready by the Security Council 
eration of storm troopers. , |meeting. | 
“The fact is that American} Premier Moshe Sharett told the 
youth are being called on to sac-|Israel parliament last night that 


raised by their grandmothers and 
ery colonial dictatorship in Asia 
land ‘Africa. | dah 


rifice their futures to salvage ev- \Egypt must bear the consequences 
if it insists upon nie nt, a 
‘state of war with:Israel. Egypt-has 


|March 3.—The UN Security Coun-| 


Egypt-Israel Row in UN Today : 


cHarged Israel with aggression. 
Israel said the clash began Mon- 
day night when Israeli forces drove 
off an Egyptian unit which en- 
tered Israel west of Gaza. 
Canadian Maj. Gen. E. L. M. 
‘Burns, ehief UN truce supervisor 
for Palestine completed an inves 
tigation of the incident today. He 
‘said the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission weuld meet later today to 
hear reports from each side. He 
said: “I feel it would be inappro- 


priate for me to express any opin- 


ion now or before the mixed armis- 
tice commission has met and dis- 


closed its. findings.” 


Stormy Meeting Booes Down Dress Pact; 
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Demand Rises for Referendum of 85,000 | 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Fannie Golos, tle rank and file | 


dress worker who Wednesday re- 
ceived the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the 3,000 
dress shop chairmen and commit- 
tee people in oppasition to the 
newly negotiated agreement, yes- 
terday addressed a wire to heads 
of the New York Dress Joint Board 


proposing a referendum of all 85,-_ 


000 affected workers on the pact. 

The wire made public and ad- 
dressed to Julius Hochman of the 
Joint Buard, and Charles-Zimmer- , 
man, manager of dress Local 22 
of which Mrs. Golos is a member, 
‘called attention to Wednesday's 
stormy meeting at Manhattan Cen- 
ter, at which the pact was angrily 
booed down, but which, chairman 
Luigi Antonini claimed, was “ap- 
proved” anyway. 

“You also know how enthusias- 
tically they responded to my mo- 
tion to reopen negotiations with. 
the employers,” Mrs. Golos con- 
tinued. “They made it clear that 
the matter of agreement is not 
closed.” 

The reason for the storm of op- 
position was clear, she said, be- 


| 


Sinn Eo 
v7 


in 


officers of ILGWU dressmakers. 


| 


time,” ‘some shouted back. 
) | 
_HELPLESS IN STORM 


JNEARLY EVERY UNION HAS WON. WAGE 
INCREASES IN THE PAST TWO YEARS ! 


420% 95u 22 201 20 2OKI5Z 


ARE 


The above is a sample of the campaign literature issued by the Rank and File Dressmakers in the 1953 campaign on election of 


‘needed to improve conditions in sides. 


“Why don’t you retire? Isn't it 


A very ineffective speaker, An- 


the industry. : 
“Tl have been in the union since, 


“and we learned in all those years 


we fought for it.” | 


“If we could only have a few 
more with courage like she has,” 


‘I was 14 years old, she went on-was a typical comment. 


Another shop chairlady was giv- 


that we never got anything unless!en the floor. She began: 


“The last speaker expressed my 


cause “minimum demands” were 
endorsed by all of the Joint Board’s 
locals, and a general strike was 
authorized by the same shop rep- 
resentatives to win those demands. 
The “suxprise settlement,” how- 
ever, “abandoned all the basic de- 
mands relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions,” she said, and she 
restated the 12 major contract de- 
mands the negotiators were sup- 
posed to press for. 


tonini seemed helpless against a 
verbal hurricane and succeeding 
salvoes of boos. The most vigorous 
reaction came everytime Antonini 
or other officers on the platform 
invoked “1933, the last time the 
union had a strike. There seemed | 
to be a violent disgust with the 
effort of the ILGWU leaders to 
always live in the past. 

In desperation Antonini turned to’ 


i 


This was greeted by another ex- thoughts,” and an explosion of 
plosion of applause. 'cheers greeted her too. 

“Last Wednesday,” she contin- “We want to make a 
ued, “Brother Zimmerman, Hoch-! right now,” she said. e 


man and the other on the platform, TRIES TO REDBAIT 


made militant speeches. We did: pe Tait; ; 
not discuss the question then be-| “" attempt at redbaiting — 
cause we thought they'll go into from Israel Breslaw, a business 


the conference and fight to get a agent, who made the charge Mrs. 


recent agreement for us. I believe Gojoe called the ILGWU “a com- 
thev could have gotten something 1999 Hees 


)living 


pany union’ in 


abusing the ‘audience. It is “not better if they really fought in the 


“After last night’s dramatic ex- 
|booed vigorously. 


pression of opposition by our shop 
representatives, there is only one 
thing for you to do, that is to have, 
a referendum vote among all the 
85,000 members ef the dress joint 
board,” the wire concluded. “Let 
us all vote on this serious matter. 
I consider no_ other way to settle 


civilized to imitate dogs’ he shout-' 
ed at them. That was pouring the 
‘fat into the fire. 


. . ’ 
of jeers and razzberies. Some were 


heard to remark Antonini was imi- 
tating Charles E. Wilson. 


FANNIE GOLOS 


nies. The most vocal reaction came 
from large blocks of chairladies 


this question to the satisfaction of 


_ the membership I believe that the | 
union should also follow through! 


from Antonini’s own Italian-Amer- 
ican Local 89, largest in the joint 


board. 


‘loor on his promise of a discussion, | 
Antonini reluctantly first gave the’ 
|tloor to Fannie Golos. She brought 


conference. | | 
With repeated explosion of ap- 


a raise; for a piece rate schedule, 
which she argued does not have 


‘to go for a new “study because ‘ " 
Faced with demands for the: the union once had such schedules; merman, manager of Local 22, 


and for higher wage minimums. | 
i 

“I urge you to instruct the com- 
mittee te go back into conference’ 


with the proposed Madison Square’ 


The 75-year-old chairman re- 


and fight for these demands and 


After the shop speakers against 


'plause to encourage her, Mrs. Go- the pact, only officials were called 
The comeback was an explosion los went on to voice the need ‘for tg speak ia what obviously.appear- 


ed a tactic to filibuster and wear 
lown the audience. Charles Zim- 


was sayed for a “smooth” and 
lengthy summary job in which he 
made exaggerated claims for some 


Carden meeting.” 


All along Seventh Ave. in the 
area of the teeming garment dis-: 
trict and through the shops, there 
was a buzz yesterday on the new- 
ly-negotiated pact that gives the 
workers nothing for three more 
years. 7 

The most frequently asked ques- 
tion ‘is, “Who is that woman who 
spoke?” A large percentage of the 
most vocal of the shop representa- 
tives who opposed the pact were 
the younger and newer people who 
entered the industry, especially of 
Antoninis own Local 89. They 
were most resentful over the ab- 
sence in the contract of a wage 
increase and some form of en- 
forcement of scales, the workers 
are supposed to get. 

The meeting began with a re- 
port by Hechman on the pact. At 
ene point he remarked jokingly 
that os had said to Antonimi, “We 
are getting old” and the last strike 
was 22 years ago and it would be 

eod to see another strike. But, 

e argued, times are bad and the 
industry couldn’t. stand a strike 
now. On that ground he jusitfied 
the sidetracking of the general 
strike authorized by the same shop 
representatives a week earlier and 


mood of the audience came dur- 
ing one of chairman Antonini’ 
frequent interjections when he 
started to answer a woman in his 
local who he said remarked, “What 
did you bring us? You brought 
us nothing” = 

No sooner were these remarks 


Catcalls, taunts anid: feors 


buked the “young people,” and 
sought to remind them things were 
much worse many years ago. | 

“What about 1955? What about 
now? many shouted. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


‘inittee for re-negotiation. She said 
she was for a strike; not because! los died down a buzz ran through y pepe he called for a voice vote 


| | “we are getting too old” and would theaudience. 
He made a big thing of the re- 


Cohn Squirms About Notes 
He Wrote to Guide Matusow 


the top applause of the eventing as 
she began with a motion that the 
contract be returned to the com- 


like to see one, but because it is 


tell the bosses we mean to get 
them.” | 


| 


When the applause for Mrs. Go- 


“Who is she?” was asked on all) 


parts of the new pact the workers 
regard as meaningless. _ 
Antonini then sprung his vote. 


for the pact, a tremendous chorus 
of “Noes” went up mingled with 


‘the sprinkling of “Ayes” ‘from ad- 


ministration stalwarts and: staff 
people occupying the front row. 
When he called for a “Nay” vote, 
there was silence. Apparently the 
majority considered the first 
“Noes” as their expression. Anto- 
nini quickly seized upon the con- 
fusion to declare the pact approv- 
ed, and the meeting was adjourn- 


ed. 


Roy Cohn, who ignored the rules of evidence and ran roughshod over witnesses 
when he was chief counsel for Sen. Joseph McCarthy's Senate committee, quibbled, 


cross-examined yesterday in a 
hearing for a new trial for the 13 
New York Communist leaders. 

Cohn was questioned by Harry 
Sacher, attorney for the 13, con- 
cerning sworn testimony by Har- 
vey Matusow, former FBI in- 
former, that Cohn coached him to 
give false testimony in’ the 1952 
Smith Act trial. | 

At one point, when Cohn was 
attempting to dodge Sacher’s ques- 
tions, Sacher reminded him that 
he was “talking too much.” __ 
“Just answer the questions,” 
‘Sacher declared. “You are in a 
court of law now, and not in the 
McCarthy committee.” 

During one exchange between 
Sacher and Cohn, Sacher told the 
court: “I am not persuaded the 
witness is testifying truthfully.” 

When Sacher insisted Cohn give 
Yes or No answers to his questions, 


| Cohn turned to the judge and said: 
“I can answer yes with an explana- 


ton 


“I don’t want your explanation,” 


On one occasion, Judge Dimock 


from. all sides and ‘from the 


reminded Cohn that he was a 


stalled and begged Judge Edward J. Dimock to hear long explanations when he was 


‘the last word anyway, and “We 


ee ee 


lawyer. He admonished Cohn to 
answer Sacher’s questions “without 
argument.” 


Examination of Cohn was con-!. 


ducted before an overflow crowd 
of spectators in a seventh floor 
courtroom at U. S. Court House 
in Foley Square. Sacher revealed 
by his examination that a final 
draft of testimony Matusow was 
to give at the trial of Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and her 12 co-de- 
fendants contained many refer- 
ences to “force and_ violence,” 
“revolution” and “overthrow of the 
government, which could not be 
found in earlier drafts of the pre- 
pared testimony. 

The earlier type drafts of Matu- 
sows tentative testimony were pre- 
pared by former Assistant Prose- 
cutor Albert Blinder. | 

Asked about Cohn’s revised ver- 
sion of the Q. and A. sheets, Cohn 
launched into a long explanation. 

“Mr. Cohn, you talk too much,” 
Sacher said. “Just answer the 
questions.” pea 

Cohn continued to claim the 
didn't understand some of the! 


questions. He asked time and) 
again that the questions be read 
back to him by the stenographer. 
He tried to evade Sacher's cross- 
examination by stating he had (ho 
present recollection” and “couldn't! 
recall” important details of con-' 
ferences he had with Matusow 
while preparing the testimony. 

The questioning turned to an, 
all-night round of the night clubs; 
Cohn had with Matusow March’ 
22, 1951, while Cohn was warm- 
ing up Matusow as a witness for 
the Flynn trial. 

Q. You were in the Stork Club 


in March, 1951? 
A. That's logical. | 
Sacher remarked he didn't see’ 
anything logical about it, and 
asked who was with-him there in 
the night club. Cohn said he didn't 
recall the name of a girl who was 
with him that night. He said he 
thought Matusow pronounced her 
name wrong when he testified he 
knew her as “Rusty.” 
_ Cohn admitted meeting Matu- 


A’ great many had left the hall 
earlier. This came shortly after An- 
tonini angrily said, “you don't have 


called you here only to get your 
reaction. one 

A thunderous boo gave him 
some of the reaction, but ma 
drew from his remarks the conclu- 
sion that there was little use ina 
staying late just to express a “re- 
action.” This was an afterwork 
meeting, and many of the women 
usually have the responsibility to 
make supper or have to worry over 
kids in the care of others. 


At one-point the walkout. was 
so marked that Antonini shouted 
in child-like fashion, “You want 
a general strike and you walk out. 
What kind of soldiers are you any- 
way. 

This was the first time in at 
least a generation that such a thing 
as a division and a split vote on 
‘an issue broke out on an ILGWU 
floor in New York. Explosive jeers 
is about the only way they know 
to show a reaction. 

Many of them have never gone 


through the simple. 


sow in the Stork Club when the 
(Continued on Page 4) 


“cc - 
registering an “Aye” and “Nay: 
vote. : : 


~ 
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BE CIRCULATION DRIVE -- WHAT READERS SAY AND DO [am 
_A Campaigner Learns Some Things 


Dear “Circulation Page” 
I fee] that I have had many 
rich experiences while canvas- 
sing with the Worker in my area 
of the city It’s more than just 
_ bringing in subs. That’s import- 
ant, to be sure, but meeting 
people and learning of «their 
struggles, is something for which 
there is no substitute. 
In this workingclass area there 
. as are many Negro people. The 
garbage collection and _ other 
services do not seem to work as 
well here as in other parts of 
the city. They fight for a better 
life. One of our readers is a Ne- 
gro worker, a widower with 
four ghildren. He spoke of ra- 
cism. “They dropped the atom 
bomb on colored people,” he 
said, “not on the people of Ger- 
many. They think that a white 
life is worth more than the life 
of a colored person.” He went 
on to tell of the hospitai for 
which he worked: $30 a week 
for 44-hours—less than 75 cents 
an hour. He wants to fight to 
see that his four children have a 
better life. 

And then there was the Negro 
ex-longshoreman. Years of toil, 
- and he could no longer work. 
He, -his wife and seven children 


lived in a small crowded apart- 
ment. In the morning before the 
lights went on rats could be 
seen coming from a big hole 
under the sink. Despite com- 
plaints, the landlord had not 
repaired. Yet, everywhere in 
to this home were the warm 
touches of this undaunted 
mother, who had large expressive - 
eyes, and a gentleness that no 
poverty could erase. The chil- 
dren ranged in age from four 
to sixteen. The younger ones 
crowded around, and with de- 
lightful spontaneity gave me 
hugs and kisses. 

One child was missing, a 
youngster of eighteen. He was in 
ieleveh school. He, together 
with other teenagers, had come 
eon with the law. Some, 
who belonged to the PAL and 
whose families had more influ- 
ence, were put on _ probation. 
But this child went to reform 
school.,The father was told his 
lad could be released, providing 
some one would guarantee a 
job, but where was he, a Negro 
worker, and unemployed, to get 
a job for his son? And this apart- 
ment was a dead-end. He was 
a veteran of World War I, .and 
had applied for a project. But 


he was not eligible. Why? Seven 
children were too many. The 
regulations did not permit this 
many children! | 

The mother wanted the chil- 
dren to get an education, but 
there were so many teachers 
who just didn’t understand the 
problems of Negro children. 
The sixteen year old daughter 
had found nothing in school to 
hold her, so she quit. But where 
could she get a job? The younger 
daughter was having her 
troubles in shool. She was a 
lively youngster and -one day 
she ran around the room. The 
teacher, a white man, got angry. 
He not only shook the child but 
pushed her against the desk. In 
answer to the mother's protests, 
he insisted the child had not 
“obeyed him.” 


Yet, despite these bitter strug- | 
gles, there was love and hope in | 


’ 
lieth en nd Ph | 
. ~ ed ~~ ee oe ee oe 


win new subs for the Daily.) 


This is a— 
[] NEW SUB — 
|] RENEWAL | 


[] 1 year Daily Worker 


7 


this family. The father wrote | 


poetry on the struggles against 
the bosses, on love, on God and 
on peace. | 

If we keep in close touch 
with the working people, we 
can really help to bring peace 
and democracy to our country. 
I feel more people could try it. 

—A PRESS CAMPAIGNER 


An Area Goes 
Over the Top 


Over the top! 

That is the story reported by 
friends of the paper within one 
section of the 18th CD, which 
sent the late Vito Marcantonio 
to Congress for 14 years. 


As of March 1, two weeks be- 
fore the formal ending of the 
drive part of the all year round 
circulation campaign, this section 
hit its quota of 85 Worker subs 
and exceeded its quota of 10 
Daily subs by one—and has no 
intention of stopping. 

One Freedom of the Press 
club sparked the drive. With a 
quota of 20 subs, it got 35. This 
club is one which actually did 

’ some press work all year round, 
which helps explain its success. 

Of the subs, at least 8 are 
brand new readers, gained 
through personal contact. In ad- 
dition to the subs, there is a 
bundle.of 10 papers handled ev- 
ery week, 8 going to regular cus- 

_ tomers, two for promotion work. 

For after March 15 and for 

the rest of the year, the plan is 


the official completion of the first 


phase of the Worker drive this 
‘year Middlesex County of New the Association to immediately | cooperate to present a “united|. 


Jersey reached 100 percent of its proceed into the second phase of| U.S. position.” No decision have 


On Feb. 20, three weeks before, 


i 
' 


March 15 quota of Worker subs, 
‘it was announced by the Freedom | 
of the Press Association of Mid- 


'dlesex County. In its Daily Work-| more famous Essex County regard- other countries for liaison 


‘er quota it has reached 67 percent 
of its quota and is now concentrat- 


MIDDLESEX OVER TOP, 
WHERE'S ESSEX? 


ing on reaching its full quota by 
March 15. : 
Plans are now being made by 


the year-end drive to guarantee the 
overfullfilment of its yearly quota. 


We are still waiting to hear from 


ing the challenge we made _ to 
the mon our year-end quota. 


Crop Fails in . 
Maine Town, 


Sehools Close 


ST. AGATHA, Me., March 3 
(FP).—The potato crop was bad 
last year, and as a consequence | 


to have one person in each sub- | 
divided area working regularly 
on press, helping the paper on 
expiring subs, etc. Each club | 


in rotation is to go out on a 
Sunday. 


the public schools have closed 
down here. 

Because the potato farmers were 
unable to pay their taxes, the 
town was without funds to pay 
17 teachers. With $12,000 in back 
wages due the teachers it was de- 
cided to close the schools. 


The situation in: St. Agatha is 


‘by no means an exceptional one. 


in economically hard - pressed 
Maine. In the sardine-canning 
town of Easton, for example, work- 
ers no longer’ can find enough 
steady work to qualify for unem- 
ployment insurance. 


COHN 


sows recent bicycle and _hitch-; 
hike trip from Dallas, Tex., to 
Taos, N. M. He claimed Matusow 
told’ him the publishers wanted ' 
him in New York “to write a book.” | 


contemporaneous? 

A—No. : 

The courtroom rocked’ with 
laughter. Sacher said he had no 


[] ADDITIONAL TO SUB BUNDLE 1 Year[] $2.50 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER cnain maren 15, 1955) 


HERE ARE THE SUB PRICES 


(In response to many requests by readers, we are publishing a 
facsimile of the circulation drive sub card with prices handy. to the 
view. Note especially the big reduction and saving in the combina- 
tion sub for The Worker and Daily Worker, « price which can help 


THE WORKER RATES 


6 months [] $1.50 


subscription 


Regular price, $12.00 


[] 1 year combination subscription 
Regular price, $13.00 


PE Ts ancien UMNO ee - 


Daily Worker, 35 East 12th Street,.New York 3, N.Y. 


AFL, ClO Joint 
Statement on — 
Vienna Meet — 


WASHINGTON, March 3 (FP). 
—AFL and CIO leaders have map- 
ped plans here for the fourth 
world congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
lions, opening May 20 in Vienna, 
| Austria. They “have announced 


; 


that AFL and CIO delegates will 


yet been made, according to in- 
formed sources here, on the future 
of AFL and CIO men now in 
with 
rightwing labor groups, but it is 
known there are differences within 
‘AFL and CIO on the way these 
‘men should carry on their work. 


The joint statement issued by 
| AFL president, Peorge Meany and 
_CIO president, Walter Reuther 
‘in general blamed communism for 
‘the world’s troubles, but there 
were references to “the shabby 
icolonialist policies of French im- 
iperialism,” military dictatorships 
im the western hemisphere, and 
“irresponsible and __ profit-hungry 
employers” in other lands. The 
' statement opposed “advocates of 
preventive war” in the U.S. for 
giving “aid and comfort to the 
Communists.” 


Not mentioning recent relaxa- 
tions of world tension in some 
areas, the statement said: “Free 
labor must not sit silent while the 
lives and hopes of workers- are 
bargained: and appeased away in 


‘Letiers from 


Readers 


Pity the Poor 
Congressmen 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Editor, Daily Worker: : 

Is the Daily Worker fightin 
for the underdog or isn't it? 
have studied its pages for more 
than a year now, and havent 
found a word, not a word, about 
the plight of the underpaid and 
overworked U.S. Congressman. 
Don’t you people have a heart? 
Do you realize what it means 
to have to struggle along on 
only a measly $23,750 a year 

lus secretarial expense plus 
ree mailing? 

Now if it was just some or-_ 
dinary slob who had to make 
ends meet on a lousy 23 grand 
a year, I wouldnt mind: an 
Einstein for instance; even 
3,000 a year would be more 
than enough for him. But only 
23 thousand plus a year for a 
U.S. Congressman! What an out- 
rage! I see that you have ne- 
glected to inform your readers 
that it isn’t everybody who can 
run around making laws these 
days. Nowadays, you dont 
stand a chance of being elected 
unless you can sign your name 
and real ghost-written speeches. 
It is imperative that our law- 
makers be granted another $10,- 
000 a year raise immediately. At 
this perilous juncture in our his- 
tory, we cannot afford to have 
men at the helm who aren't even 
paid a living wage. It’s un-Amer- 


(Continued from Page 3) 
latter came in that night with for-|fJe gy .’ j|more questions for Atchison. The 
oted Matu: ‘ .| 
3 SOW | @S SayN8:" embarrassed witness, his credibility 


mer Hearst “red expert” Howard |“Theyre not int ; 
; erested 
Rushmore. He said they then went! tryth.” salts the | badly shaken, walked sheepishly 
‘from the stand. 


to Gorgis Cafe LaRue, where Sacher asked Atchison if it was 


the name of a peace which is no 
peace.” It said: “We oppose re- 
duction in our national armaments 
and weakening of our national 


ican, that’s what it is; it’s inhu- 
man, that’s "what it is, and I 
wouldn't be a bit surprised— 
and you cant tell me any differ- 


they were joined by N. Y. Post 
columnist Leonard Lyons. He said 2°t possible that Matusow actually Cohn is sch 


of 


Sacher’s | -cross-examination 


they wound up the night’s carousel said: “Theyre not interested in! 10:30 a.m. today. 


at Lindy’s restaurant. 


the refreshments? 
A. I'm sure he didn’t. 
Q. Who paid? 
A. I think Rushmore paid. 
Q. Then neither you nor Matu- 
' gow paid? : 
A. I am not sure. I know 
sow didn’t pay. 


Matu- 


Cross-examination of Cohn was. ; 
interrupted in the morning when: who quizzed him at. the Albu- 


‘the government called David L. 
Atchinson, Albuquerque, N. M., 
ticket cgent for the TWA Airline. 


|not familiar with Eastern accents, 


_|the trip,” alluding to the bike trip: 
Q. He (Matusow) didn’t pay for from Dallas. 


The witness, who explained he) 
was quite nosey about the private, 
lives of airplane passengers, ad- 
mitted that as a westerner he was 


and_ especial] 
Bronx dialect. 


Atchison said he was prepared 


y with Matusow’s 


for his testimony by FBI agents, 


querque airport on Feb. 4 this 
year about meeting Matusow. He 
said his talk with Matusow was 
“contemporaneous.” 


| 


: 


don't youP 


| > 
contemporaneous. 


Sacher asked what he meant by 
The witness 
replied- he had been a “contem-' 
poraneous’ speaker in college. 
You mean extemporaneous, 


‘A-Yes. w . 
:Q+Do you know the meaning of| 


— 


CIO Opposes 


Conscription 


WASHINGTON (FP). — The 
CIO opposes. enactment of HR 
2967, the administration bill setting 
up a national military resérve, the 
House armed services committee 
was told March 1.- CIO snokes- 
men proposed instead that the De- 
fense Department be sked to pre- 
pare a reserve plan based on volun- 
tarism. : 
_ The CIO views were contained 
in a statement by L. S. Buckmaster, 
president of the CIO Rubber 
Workers Union and head of the 
CIO veterans committee. It em- 
phasized. CIO opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s com service 
plan which amounts .to a 


» hig st 


eduled to continue at 


strength,” adding support for the 
idea of economic aid to Jess de- 
veloped countries. 


AFL Ofticial 
Installs CIO Men 
In Buftalo 


BUFFALO, N.Y., March 3 (FP). 
—The AFL-CO merger ‘agreement 
has had a precedent-setting effect 
in this city. 

For the first time anywhere, an 
AFL official was selected to pre- 
side at the installation of CIO offi- 
cers, John J. Higgins, president of 
the Buffalo Federation of Labor, 
was invited to install president 
James Miller and other officers of 
the Greater Buffalo Industrial 
Union Council. a 

Higgins said. this event would 
symbolize the close cooperation 
between the two labor organiza- 


tions in anticipation: of a. possible 
| Merger. Wit wt : 


ent on account of I got it 
straight from Roy Cohn—that 
the Communists are plotting to- 


keep Congressmen’s incomes at 
their present subsistence level. 
| —R-B. 


Wurlitzer | 
Workers Try to 


Stop Runaway 
-.NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y.,. 
March 3 (FP).—A Buy Local Prod- 
ucts campaign has been launched 
here by Local 35 of the CIO in- 


ternational Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers to try 
to prevent the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Co. from moving its members’ 
jobs to the company’s new plant 
at Corinth, Miss. : 3 
The Wurlitzer Co., manufactur- 
ers of jukeboxes and electronic or- 
gans, recently announced plans for 


constr | of the new southern 


Iplant. 
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LAST MONTH David Dubin- 
sky sat in the AFL executive 
council meeting in Miami Beach, 
and along with the other mem- 
bers heard and voted to approve 


World of 


PICK UP THE PHON E, IKE 


WELL NOW, exactly what prevents the Soviet farm- 
ers, who have accepted the Des Moines Register’s invita- 
tion to come to Iowa, from coming here? 

The Des Moines Register says no one was more sur- 
prised than they were at the acceptance by the Russians. 
Then President Eisenhower told his press conference on 


Wednesday: 
“I couldn't imagine anything better than to have some 


of their agricultural people visit.our agricultural people.” 


So what's holding up the works? As we pursue the 
facts, well also get answers to these questions: _ 

1. Exactly where is this iron curtain located? 

2. Wouldnt the exchange of visits between Russia 
and the U. S., by farm, labor, cultural delegations lead to 
greater mutual understanding and a lessening of tensions? 

3. Can tensions between our country and the Soviet 
Union be eased right now? 


o ? * 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER said that, although the 
visit to Iowa is a wonderful idea, “we would have some 
difficulty in clearing things legally under our present laws.” 
Now what kind of laws are they if they inhibit you 
from carrying out wonderful ideas? The laws in question 
are the McCarran Internal Security Acts and the Walter- 
McCarran Immigration Aet. , 
But even under these infamous laws the Russian farm- 
ers could still come here. All that’s required is that the Sec- 
_ retary of State (appointed by the President) ask the Attor- 
_. ney General (appointed by the President) to allow them 
in. 

0 Is it really so difficult for you, Mr. President, to pick 
up a phone and say to Dulles, “Let ’em in?” 

The Des Moines Register, which took such fine initia- 
tive, could put some reporters to work to get some addi- 
tional facts. 

Such as the fact that three American studént editor 
delegations have recently visited the Soviet Union. But the 


single request by Russian student editors to come here has 
been turned down so far by Eisenhower's Attorney Gen- 
eral. : 

Such as the fact that Soviet trade unions have re- 
—’ invited U. S. unionists, including AFL and CIO 
eaders, to visit Russia. But such visits have been barred 
by “existing laws” and the existing Administration. 

Or take the shameful action of the Administration in 
refusing to allow the Metropolitan Boris of the Russian 
Orthodox Church to stay here. As a result, the Soviet gov- 
ernment asked America’s Father Bissonette to leave Mos- 
cow. 

We think a visit of Soviet farmers here and a visit of 
American farmers to Russia, as they have requested, would 
be a fine way of beginning to relax present tensions. 


~ We think the cause of peace is worth that telephone 
call by the President. And we think these things can be 
brought about right now if the people write to their news- 
papers, if they write to the President and if they take these 

things up in their churches, unions and other organiza- 


tions. 


YOUTHS’ CONVENTION 


SINCE YOUTH is our country's future, we are espec- 
ially happy ‘to extend our greetings and warmest wishes 
for success to the second convention of the Labor Youth 
League of New York this weekend at Yugoslav Hall. 

This vibrant and valiant working class youth organ- 
ization has shown its mettle in the face of unprincipled 
McCarran Law harassment and persecution, based, it 
should be noted, on the testimony of an informer who 
has now confessed lying. 

Instead of being scared into silence, as the warmak- 
ers hoped, the LYL is becoming an inseparable part of the 
New York youth community, making its voice heard on 
all questions which deeply concern youth—juvenile de- 
linquency, police brutality, the great issue of war or peace, 
- UMT,. unemployment, education and discrimination. It 


is: bound to grow stronger because it speaks for the real_ 


aspirations of the overwhelming majority of young peo- 
ple of our land, aspirations which can be beclouded by 
hysteria, lies and redbaiting, but can never be killed. 

. _ The deliberations of the New York LYL are. good for 
New York and good for America. 
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an economic report that called 
for substantial wage increases 
in 1955. Several weeks later 
his union negotiated its first ma- 
jor contract in 1955—the first 
major pact of the year for la- 
bor generally—covering 85,000 
New York area dress workers. 
That three-year pact provides 
for exactly nothing more in the 
workers’ pay envelopes. 


~The employer agreed only to 
increase their payments into the 
health and welfare and _ pen- 
sion funds by 1.5 percent of the 
payroll—most of it to compen- 
sate for the increase in the cost 


to carry the programs since the - 


last contract. 
 @ 


THE WORKERS of the dress 
industry were pitched to high 
expectations in these negotia- 
tions. Some dozen demands 
were announced with fanfare at 
meetings of the dress workers. 
A great deal of “militant lan- 
guage’ was heard from the lead- 
ers. The meeting was built up 
that this time some long-needed 
changes would be pressed and 
forced to a showdown. 


In addiiton to a 10 percent 
raise, the union was at long last 
to insist on an itemized sched- 
ule upon which piece rates 
would be settled on garments. 
This was to end the pressure 
and guessing game on setting 
piece rates on dresses through 
which the employers made a 
mockery of the base rates in 
the contract that are supposed 
to be the guide for settlements. 
The Preah ward low minimum 
scales in the contract, which 
have not been changed for 
many years, and are a constant 
threat to earnings of the work- 
ers, were to be brought up to 
date. 


There was a show of “hard” 
negotiations—many weeks of it. 
The pact was extended for a 


month, to give more time for 
talks. . Then came the alarm 
through the shops that the em- 
ployers were arrogant and re- 
fused to give an inch, and would 
have to be brought down to 
earth by a strike on March ]— 
the first strike in 22 years. It 
was to be a “modern” strike. 
With the cooperation of the con- 
tractors (two-thirds of the shops) 


Labor 


by George Morris 


Julius Hochman Is 
Again ‘Gratified’ 


the workers were to sit in, sip 
coffee and play cards, until the 
manufacturers and jobbers hung 


up the white flag. 


A SHOP dactiadats meeting 
with an overflow of about double 
the expected attendence’ of 3,- 
000 enthusiastically authorized 
the strike call after hearing some 
more “militant language’ from 
the platform. A show of fever- 
ish negotiations was made in 
the last days. Some meetings 
stretched to 3 a.m. The gar- 
ment workers began to feel 
sorry for tbeir hardworking of- 
ficials. 
March J], and the workers read 
in the -papers ‘that it was all 
settled the night before. 

The hard-working - manager, 


Julius Hochman, told newsmen 


he was “gratified” with the new 
agreement. This is the same 
Hochman who .some weeks ear- 
lier disclosed that the dress 
workers (including. the cutters 
pressers and others far above 
average) have an overall average 
of $2,600 a year—less than the 
earnings of textile workers. 
Hochman noted that when 
the dress workers work they 
earn about $1.90 an hour. But 
their work is split into short 
seasons. Each time BEFORE 
negotiations for more than a 
generation Hochman has reveal- 
ed the same story. And he al- 
ways signs an agreement that 
gives the workers next to noth- 


ing, or no gains they can really 


hold on to. Each time he is 
“gratified” with the result. 
* 

WHAT HAS been the story 
in the wages of New York dress 
workers? 

Dress workers have actually 
had no increase in earnings, 
real or NOMINAL, 
1946, when price controls went 
out of the window and the cost 
of living spiraled speedly up- 


Then came the fateful . 


since June — 


ward. ‘As Hochman’s statisti- 
cians will inform him, in May 
1946, New York dress workers 
averaged $1.88 an hour, $67.34 
a week. Those are still the 
earnings, as Hochman himself 
admits. — 
-. In June 1946, when OPA was 
killed, the cost of living index 
stood at 134. It climbed to 
192 today — 43 percent. The 
dress workers of New York have 
actually suffered a 43 percent 
WAGE. CUT since 1946. But 
Hochman signed another three- 
year pact providing exactly noth- 
ing for the workers, and he is 
“gratified. +9 

To put it another way: since 
the wartime “Little Steel’ for- 
mula when the index stood at 
115 the dress workers accumu- 
lated a total of 36 percent in 
raises. In an effort to keep 
these raises, the idea was con- 
ceived of not including them in 
the so-called base rate to gnide 
piecework scales, but the raises, 
as they accumulated, were 
added on top of the base earn- 
ings. That, of course, didnt ° 
stop the employers, often with 
the union’s cooperation, from 
chiseling out of the base earn- 


_ ings the equivalent of the raise 


through the settling of piece 
rates. — 

But even if the worker would 
collect the full measure, hed 
still be far behind the cost of 
living. Since 1942 the cost of 
living, by government admission, 
has climbed 67 percent. 

The facts are indeed “gratify- 
ing. But who dare assail the 
ILGWU? Is it not known 
throughout the world that the 
ILGWU’s funds and treasury. are 
among the biggest? Is it not 
well known that the ILGWU 
Owns a vast amount of real es- 
tate? It is “gratifying” to have 
a rich union even if its mem- 
bers suffered a wage cut of 43 
percent in nine years. 


— 
——— 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


- What Happ 
=a eee «6Lhose 3 Years 8 Months? 
WHAT HAPPENED in world 


affairs since July, 1951, when 
Eugene Dennis and his com- 
rades began their Smith Act 
jail terms? 

Three years and eight months 


are a long time out of a mans 


life but only a fleeting moment 
in history. 

It's hard to dispute the fact 
that the bold stand of Dennis 
and the other Communist lead- 
ers against the Korean war and 
their whole fight- for peace was 
a major reason for their impris- 
onment. But let’s see what the 
history of those three years and 
eight months, has to say about 
who was right and a 
wrong. , 

Thousands of American lads 
were being killed and maimed 
in the muck of Korean battle- 
fields. Dennis said a cease-fire 
was in America’s best interests. 
He went to jail. And as the 
weeks became months and the 


-months became years the world- 


wide demand for a Korean cease- 
fire proved irresistible. When 
the Communist leaders came out 
of jail no guns were sounding 
in Korea. 

Mn mneeen too battles had 


g. Magazines like. 


exulied shortly after |, went to jail, the State. 
: Af saneias made loud and. joy; 


Dennis went; to jail that: addi- 


O Was 


ened During 


tional arms and help from the 
U.S. were beginning to tell in 
Indochina. 

From the moment the Chi- 
nesé Peoples Republic was estab- 
lished in October, 1949, the 
Communist leaders, including 
the editor of this paper, John 
Gates, said that Chinese-Amer- 
ican friendship was in our best 
interests. In fact, they noted 
that China had to play a part 
if disputed issues were to be 
settled peacefully. 


While Dennis, Gates and the 
others languished in jail, the 
nations of the world did get to- 
gether at Geneva. China par- 
ticipated as an equal among the 
powers. And the Indochinese 
war was ended too. 

No guns were sounding in 
Indochina when the Communist 
leaders walked out of the pris- 
ons. 

However, 4 new crisis over 
Formosa has been set going by 
the Eisenhower Administration's 
demand for preventive war pow- 
ers to keep Formosa for Chiang 
Kai-shek. But the same powertlul 
fight for peace rises out of that 
crisis as it did over Korea. 


SHORTLY AFTER the Com- : 


-yearmament within 
self. 


ful noises about a treaty they 
had signed with Japan, under 
which Japan was to rearm, an 
to be separated from any trade 
and diplomatic contict with 
China and the Soviet Union. 
When the Communist leaders 
left prison, negotiations were 
already on between Japan and 
the Soviet Union for recogni- 
tion and an end. of the state 
of war. Japan was exchanging 
trade delegations with China 
and the Soviet Union. And the 
Japanese voters backed 


policy. 
” 


WHEN THE Communist 
leaders went to jail, the State 
Department was _ optimistic 
about the rearmament of West 
Germany within NATO. Three 
years and eight months passed, 
and rearmament has still not 
been ratified. True, when the 
Communist leaders came out of 
jail, the U.S. government was 
putting on the most frantic, 
campaign of all time to insure 
the formation of a new Nazi 
Wehrmacht, this time with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 


- But the recent period has 
been marked by an _ unprece- 
dented upsurge of opposition to 
in Germany it- 


this 


WHILE the Communist lead- 
ers were in jail one French gov- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Head of Bank in Detroit Insults. 
Negroes, Denies Them Teller Jobs 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT, March 3.—The Bank of the Commonwealth, which is fighting efforts 
of the National Negro Labor Council that wants the bank to hire Negro tellers, was re- 
vealed this week to have made the derogatory statement that “if Negroes are hired in 


white collar jobs, the next thing 
they would be doing is marrying 
white women. 

Bank president ee Parshall 
made the statement to the Detroit) . 
Edition of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
and when asked about it again by 
a Courier reporter he hedged, but 
declared, accordin g to the Courier 
of Feb. 26, “I know of such a case 
in Lansing.” 

The Pittsburgh Courier’s man- 
aging editor, William G. Nunn, Sr., 
said the bank president's statement: 
is a classic example of how some 
white employers, faced with an 


clouding it with-a social atmos- 
phere. 

A committee representing large 
depositors is planning a conference 
. with the bank on the issue of jim- 
crow. The committee includes 


ing the assets or standing of a 


bank. 
Coleman Young, NNLC leader, 


“Commonwealth bank has 


discrimination with an attempt to bias.” 
intimidate us. We will continue! 


crimination until it ceases. We will ou this strug 
wage this fight against discrimina- ‘has its Fr 
tion by them in the streets and if Brown banquet this Saturday at 
necessary in the courts. If the the Hotel Gotham at 7:30 p.m. 


jJimcrow shoe fits the bank of the Rie 
Commonwealth they ought to now ieee 
hire Negroes as tellers and stop Bae= 
told newsmen on receipt of _ this, : ‘trying to hide behind the State ae 
now banking laws that were never in- Bagg 
compounded insult and continued) tended to cover up anti-Negro Ege 


Several hundred union and com- sae 

to inform the public of their dis-| munity leaders will hear a report © 3% 

le when the NNLC ae Ss a 
erick. Douglass-John E€. -... 


Bel sent ctworttease > pages om 
that Newell Brown is unfit to be- 
eome administrator of the Wage 
Meei;and Hour Division of the U.S. 
wae | Department of Labor. 
60S Brown, legislative chairman of 
the C onference of Em loyment Se- 
curity Agencies, and former direc- 
B tor of employment security in New | 

"| Hampshire, has been nominated 
-.\ for the federal post by President 

@ Eisenhower. Hearings before the 
Senate labor committee were 
scheduled this week. 

Emil Rieve, general president 
of TWUA-CIO, said today that his 


COLEMAN YOUNG 


Charles Mahoney, “president of the: 
Great Lakes Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., and delegate to the UN, and 
Dr. Robert Creenidge, president 
of Home Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 

BotRK companies are large de- 
positors at the bank’s Woodward 


Warren branch. 


The weekly group mobilization! 


before the Woodward-Warren of-| 
fice of the bank of NNLC mem- 
_ bers, headed by National Execu- 
tive Secretary Coleman Young, has 
succeeded in getting over 500 de- 
positors to sign postcards to the 


FIGHT BIAS HIRING. AT NEW FORD PLANT 


issue, try. -to wriggle out by be- 


By WILLIAM ALLAN several other members of the Na-, 
DETROIT, March 3. — Two|tional Negro Labor Council went 


weeks ago Coleman Young, na- to Ford Rouge plant gates to sell 
tional executive secretary, and buttons to finance the Council's 


OREGON JIMCROW HOUSING 
“ BARED BY URBAN LEAGUE 


PORLAND, Ore., March 3 (FP), period, the report. disclosed, sales | 

—A full-scale expose of jimcrow records showed — price pat- | 
housing in this state has been made terns. 
‘public by the Urban League here.) Non-whites “pay more to get 

Two hundred representatives of less” because of dscriminatory 
church, civic, fraternal and labor selling and renting and mortgage 
groups, including the AFL Build-! practices, 
ing Trades Council, participated 
in a recent conference under Ur-| 
ban League auspices in which in-' like conditions, 


lation is jammed, 


into a rundown 


‘seeking donations, 


the report inted out. | 
Half the city’s > 500 Negro popu- tons, which have ascribed on them, | #¢cept jobs paying 75 cents an 
; undes ghetto-| “Let Freedom Crash the Gateway 


union had “intimate and unhappy 
experience’ with Brown in New 
Hampshire. 

“We will be glad to give the 
campaign to break discrimination | details to: the Senate committee at 
in the new Ford plant in Louis- the proper time,” Rieve said. “Here 
ville. They were taken by Dear-| are just a few of the highlights: 
born police to the station and then! “Newell Brown is opposed to 
released, and were told they would the whole concept of the legisla- 
have to have a permit. ‘tion he would administer if coen- 

The Production Foundry work- | firmed. 
ers, mostly Negro, were informed) “Newell Brown has repeatedly 
of this action of Dearborn cops argued that no unemployment 
when Nelson Davis, shop leader, ‘benefits should be paid for at least 
issued a leaflet chi arging that, six months after a worker becomes 
“Radio Free Europe’ and many, ‘idle. He has several times described 
‘other outfits come to Ford gates the®Fair Labor Standards Act as 
but weliien: an) ‘unsound legislation.’ } 
organization like NNLC comes to’ In his New Hampshire post, 
the gates to fight jimcrow its peo- Newell Brown refused unemploy- 
ple are arrested. |/ment compensation to members of 

Davis alone sold over 100 but-| Our union because they refused to 


hour. These workers had formerly 


the. averaged $1.50 to $1.65 an hout 


to the South.” Tomorrow 
‘in the Nashua Manufacturing Co., 


Board of Directors that say: 


complete results of a UL survey 


area zoned for all but the heaviest. 


NNLC will be back at Ford gates, 
and also next Monday. 


liquidated by Textron, Inc. Brown 
‘ruled that any worker who re- 


“I agree with President Eisen-) 


A ere disclosed. of industry. 


Ford is opening a new’ plant in 


‘fused 75 cents an hour would 
-henceworth be disqualified auto- 
matically from unemployment com- 
| pensation, and this remains the 
practice in New Hampshire. 


hower that Fair Employment) 


Practices are essential. It has been| Reattors arguments that non-| None of the city "s newer sub- | 


iwhites lower property values was divisions is open to non-whites, 
stoned and bw a pag oa the! punctured by the UL study of the including those financed’ with 


ae Seah Geatl cal oe “| effects of non-white purchases on, FHA guaranteed loans, it was r 
Maree serve at refuses {0 NITe! esidential market prices. charged. A speaker -at the confer-, hired, all as sjanitors. 
“he er < f a ee . In five test communities where |ence pointed to an FHA represen-| The UAW Fair Employment “On .the other hand, Newell 
Ww ar sa lead Steere. 1 cine homes had been purchased by tative in the audience at one of Practices Department is reported | Brown insisted that the state fi- 
f ain f b]y| 2on- whites over. a period of 10 the panel sessions, calling his at-| looking into this discrimination. ‘nance a $2,000 clambake be held 
aie pp Pe ” th : ie De. years, the survey revealed, there|tention to FHA prohibition of The NNLC’s campaign includes of | for officials attending a meeting 
on ‘the sy pre 's e a ad -“lwas no evidence of “mass panic | racially restrictive covenants. If the | leaflets, ads, sale of buttons and | of the Interstate. Conferente of 
coe See ag we Sebibed TN i"! selling” by white residents. In|“FHA people do not know their many other forms. The buttons, 30 | Employ ment Security. A newspa- 
nr pag =? we comparison with real estate sales;own law,” the speaker declared,|cents each, can be gotten at es expose: resulted in the disal- 


“eee : in five control areas which had) perhaps there should be a test case tional Negro Labor Council offices,! Jowance of a part of the-bill on 
“Serra nt wd Oo oe Biel tea remained lilywhite in the same in Oregon to clarify it. 8276 Grand River, Detroit. | 'the grounds that state law forbade 


a bank guard came out and hand- mee Se /expenditures for intoxicahts.” 


sieznmcncs: Bay State Labor Shows Power Utility Strike in 
Of Unity in Fight on Open-Shop Bill \ower Michigan 


Says a person can be subject to 
criminal proceedings for impugn- 
| DETROIT, March 3.—An esti- © 
BOSTON, March 3 (FP).—Na-; rived by bus and private car from| and would become an instrument, mated 4.900 members bf the CIO: 
| tional labor unity has had a stun-! Lymn, Springfield, Pittsfield, Fitch-| of strife.” 


Utility Workers Union are on strike 
ADA Keynoter ‘burg, Gréenfield and Worcester.| Most Democrats are expectéd to) poi. in Lower Michigan's towns 
Many gave up a day’s pay to par-| vote against the measure, and if 


nd cities f 
WASHINGTON, March 3.—CIO 1” the form of the greatest out-| ticipate in the demonstration. they are joined by a sizable bloc of hom cities tors 1D Conte oe ee 


president Walter Reuther will be: pouring of labor in many years in| The turnout at the Statehouse} Republicans, the bill is doomed. aed penpals Sy 
the keynote speaker at the na-|a mass demonstration against. a| bit the legislators with such effect} Later, at the office of Republi-| .ontract expired this week. The 
tional convention of Americans for right-to-work bill. that Charles Gibbons, floor leader| can Gov. Christian, J. Herter, it) Consumers Power Co. offered a 
Democratic Action here March 18- in addition to the 2,000 } of the Republicans who are push-} was announced the chief executive) 7 cents deal, which the union re- 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) will game, ecw en sis <a ‘ing the bill, immediately asked! had decided to oppose the bill. 
'shoremen who shut down the docks’ 


jected. 

address the convention banquet on each GQP representative to vote| The demonstration marked al? A fact-finding haged set up by 
U. S. policy in the Far East. for a holiday to attend the hearing! against it. Gibbons told them “this| new spirit in the ranks of Bay 

“as before the legislative committee 


! ¢’| Gov. Williams didn’t have time to 
; proposal is punitive in nature, dis-| State labor, forecasting a“! wertul 
on labor and industries, other dele- 


“ t eeting int belore 

Knowland Again Yells ruptive of the very fine labor-rela-| increase in labor's stren in the a Se 08 pie 4 egstigese _— 
ate : gations from scores of unions —| tions which Massachusetts has en-| fields of economic an ‘politcal 

For China Blockade AFL, CIO and independent—ar- 


Two years ago the “fact-findin 
joyed over a great number of years,' action. | board; stalled aff action: tor wie » 
WASHINGTON, March 3.—_ 
ce ah GM eg $506, 000 ,000 Profits 


| while a not too satisfactory deal 
liam F, Knowland cailed tonight 
its tax is estimated to be close} living shows a drop, even if the 


was. reached. 
The Flint CIO Industrial Coun- 
fer a blockade of China, with 
UN aad or alone, if “efforts to 
| 
to $200,000,000. union signs a escaltor and annual 
CIO United Auto Workers|improvement factor agreement; a 


cil has pledged all-out support to 
the Utility Workers Union. 

sources estimate that in the last| guaranteed annual wage; 40 hours 

five years GM profits topped $3,-| Call-in pay; a rise in the pensions 


Classified Ads 
000,000,000, while the workers re- |t0 close to $200 a month, increased 


FOR SALE 

ENGLISH SBIKE-—3 speed, hand brakes, 
ceived 46 cents an hour in these|°vertime rates, GM to pay ‘for 
lfive years. in wage increase, be-|health insurance, and a model 


tourist bag, etc. Reg. $69.95 value. Spec. 
$39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-819. 1 hour 
free parking or tokens. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
gee gh me 
leause their wages were tied to/ FEPC clause. 
cost-of -living indexes. GM declared this last week that 
In the coming UAW-GM nego- “steady” work and the firm's pay-| 
tiations scheduled te open around; ments to state unemployment 
March 29, several of the demands/|funds make GAW unnecessary. 
of UAW for its 350,000 members| Qne reason for this statement was} 


country. -Short plan 
lin GM plants will be a 10-cent an 


UN 4-T707. | 
MOVING, Storage, Leng Distance, 
vlan tertn tart re Aer 
no cutting of wages if cost ef 


‘Louisville that will eventually hire. 
6,000 workers. So far, with 3,000) 
hired only six Negroes have been! 


ning repercussion in Massachusetts. 


, By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT, March 3.—General 
Motors sweated out of its workers 
jon assembly and production lines 
{in 1954 the huge profits of $806,- 
: 000,000, as compared with $598,-. 
000,000 in 1953. The Cadillac 
i government of President Eisen- 
| hower was good to GM when it 
repealed the excess profits tax in 
1953. This showed up on the tax 
jreport of GM for 1954 | Sheol they 
| paid $839,000;000 in contrast to. 
$1,055,000,00@ in 1953 for U‘S. 
| yand foreign income taxes and ex- 


emory of 
* Our Beloved Son & Brother 


JERRY (Whitey) MELZER 
who was killed on a bombing: 


~ mission over Germany 
March 4, 1944 


He died as he lived— 
Fighting Fascism 


—PARENTS, BROTHER & SISTER 


- 


— 


enced furaiture, piano mevers. 
Wendell, JE 6-8000. Day-night. 


In Memory of Our Dear 
Son, Brother & Comrade 
IRVING 

” Died March 4, 1942 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


Sk mh 


CR. FShee 


by david platt 


“NEW REPUBLIC,” OTHERS, SLAP 

“CULTURAL FREEDOM” GROUP | 

| Some of the recent actions of the top leadership of the Amer- 

jean Committee for Cultural Freedom -have evidently been too 
: ive for some members of its executive board, according to a 

series of letters and replies published by The New Republic in its 

February 28 issue. 

The American Committee— 
that’s the outfit that cabled con- 
gratulations to the band of Iron 
Guard assassins who held up the 
Romanian embassy in Berne, 

Switzerland and murdered the - 

embassy- chauffeur. 
| Last week this so-called 

Cultural Committee attacked the 

1,000 Local 802 musicians for 

protesting the U. S. tour of the 

Nazi-led_ Berlin Philharmonic. 

The Committee defended the 

notorious Nazi Von Karajan and 

his orchestra which they said, in 

a statement which could have 

been endorsed by Joe Goebbels, 

“has rendered signal service to 

the cause of free culture in Eu- 

rope and symbolizes the resist- 

ance of Berlin's people to Com- 

munist totalitarianism.” ; 

In recent weeks the Committee has been making snarling, 
McCarthvite attacks upon Owen Lattimore. 

These attacks reached a climax of ferocity following the pub- 
lication in The New Republic on Dec. 27, 1954 of an excellent 
article in defense of Lattimore by its Washington correspondent 
whe writes under the pseudonym of Brian Gilbert. The author of 


the article made three important points: 


© A Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee under | 
McCarran had overstepped the bounds of legitimate Congressional | 


investigation in its twelve-day interrogation of Lattimore. 


® Senator McCarran, in his capacity as chairman of the Judi- | 


eiary Committee, had brought improper pressure to bear upon the 
executive branch by making confirmation of Attorney General 
Brownell] conditional upon the prosecution ef Owen Lattimore. 

® The Justice Department had acted improperly in prosecuting 
Lattimore under six counts derived from the McCarran investigation. 
(This last point was backed up by Judge Luther Youngdahl who 
struck out the first count of the government's indictment as “so 
nebiilous and indefinite that a jury would have to indulge in specula- 
lion in order to arrive at a verdict.”) 

On Feb. 4, The New Republic published a letter protesting 
_ Gilbert’s article written by Sol Stein, Executive Director of the 
Cultural Freedom group “in consultation with his Executive Com- 
mittee.” 

Stein endorsed Sen. McCarran’s statement that Lattimore was 
“from some time in the 1930s a conscious, articulate instrument 
of the Soviet conspiracy.” He detended the witchhunt against 
him as “certainly worth the-cost to the American taxpaver, as a 
lesson in public education on channels of Communist infiltration 
more subtle than the acts of “overt espionage.” 

Gilbert in replying to Stein’s protest noted that the officers and 
_ Executive Committee members of the Cultural Freedom group 
included Norman ‘Thomas, George Counts, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
David Riesman, Hichard Rovere, Elliott Cohen and Peter Viereck. 


to be told: did they approve Mr. Stein’s statement issued in their 
name? And: do they endorse it now?” 

“Then came the deluge. 

David Riesman replied that he had recently resigned from 
the Executive Committee of the “Cultural” group, having become 
convinced that the outfit was “not representative of the coricerns 
of the membership at Jarge™ and was spending teo much time back- 
ing up congressional witchhunting committees. 

Arthur Schlesinger said he disapproved of the prosecution of 
Lattimore and “specific portions of Stein’s letter.” He theught that 
“the American Committee for Cultural Freedom ought to find 
better things to de than to harry Lattimere.” He said he “dis- 
agreed in particular with Mr. Stein’s evaluatien of the McCarran 
Cemmittee” and did not share his “enthusiasm for the book “Mc- 
Carthy and the Communists’ (a pro-McCarthy book). 

Richard Rovere said he wes in accord with many of Stein’s 
ebservations on Lattimore, but wished to disassociate himself from 
Stein's “satishied-customer view of the McCarran Committee” which 
he believed “was a mess and a menace.” 

Prof. Muller smacked Stein for “springing to the defense of a 
McCarran.” “It is humilating,” he said, “that a nation confronted 


by literally life er death issues should still be distracted and em- 


bittered by a hysterical search for scapegoats. Even if guilty, Mr. 
Lattimore has done far less harm to the democratic cause than 
have Senators McCarran, Jenner, McCarthy and their fellow 
’ travelers.” n wo 
Norman Thomas quickly dashed to the defense of Stein and 


the work of the Cultural Freedom greup, but Michael Straight, 


editer of [he New Republic, shot the ground out from under 
him when he neted that “as a guardian of freedom. the Committee 
= Cultural Freedom seems_to have fallen behind the Supreme 
Court.” : 
That body had said in its declaration upholding Edward 
Rumely’s refusal to testify before a House Committee: “. . . the 
power to inquire into all efforts of private individuals to influence 
public epinion through books and periodicals, however remote 
the radiaticn of influence which they may exalt upon the ultimate 
legislative precess, raises doubts of constitutionality in view of the 
prohibition of the First Amendment.” 
"Fhe treatment of Lattimore by the McCarran Committee and 
and oe Peanut of Benes, vis Straight is “an assault upon the 
us 


The New editor goes on to indulge in some red- 
baiting along with some of the other principals in this controversy, 


but the main effeet of his reply to Thomas and the whole exchange 


on the Lattimore case is to open a wide crack in the top rung of 


r 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Drama 
TV 
News, sports (2) 6 p.m. 
John Daly, news (7) 7:15 
Douglas Edwards, news (2) 7:30 
Million Dollar Movie (9) 7:30 & 
10 
Mama (2) 8. Peggy Wood 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 8 
Topper (2) 8:30 
Ray Bolger (7) 8:30 
The Big Story (4) 9 
Bowling (11) 9 
Steve Allen (4) 11:15 to 1 
MOVIES 


Bad Day at Black Rock, Rivoli 
Romeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit- 


; ish), Sutton. 


Gate of Hell (Japanese), 50th 
St. Guild. 

Aida (Italian), Little Carnegie. 

Cinerama Holiday at Warmer 
Theatre. : 

Camille (Greta Garbo revival), 
Translux Normandie. 

Holiday for Henrietta (French) 
Fine Arts. 


| Variety Artists (Soviet). Stanley. 


With Victors and Vanquished, 


(Stalingrad). 


* 7. te -+-— ~—@» 


; «9 


, 
: 


Gooseboy (Hungrian) 


Sun 3:45. 


Art 


Chaplin's Limelight 


‘St. Playhouse 
DRAMA 
Comedy in Music—Victor 
Golden 
Plain and Fancy 


den. 
Juno and Paycock, Greenwich 


| Mews. | 
Chekhov ’s Three Sisters, 4th St. 


Theatre, 83 E. 4 (near 2nd Ave.) 
Kismet, Ziegfeld 
Three One-Acters including new 


ical Theatre, 77 Fifth Ave. Sat.- 


He stated, according to The New Republic, “I for one want | Sua. March 5-6 


“Globetrotters: 


On TV Mar. 12 


The Harlem Globetrotters will 
meet the Washington Generals, an 
all-star professional quintet, in a 
‘special game to be presented from 
the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station on CBS Television, Sat- 
urday, March 12, frem 3 to 4:45 


p.m. 


CLARK | 


(Continued from Page 5) 
ment after another faced a crisis. 
They fell because they tried to 
put over Dulles’ policy of re- 

arming the Nazis. 
' Meanwhile in the Soviet 
Union and. the ceuntries build- 
ing socialism there was steep 
economic growth. During the 
nearly four years Soviet pro- 
duction almost doubled and 
this year it will be more than 
three times greater than in 1940. 

Also in this period the gov- 
ernment of Guatemala was over- 
thrown by force and violence 
organized by Secretary of State 
Dulles. ... . Many other things 
happened, too numerous to list 
in this space, like the visit of U.S. 
Navy ships honoring the South 
African racist dictatorship at the 
‘very moment when it was throw- 

ing Negroes out of their Johan- 
nesburg homes. Still .. . 

If we were to summarize the 
years the Communist leaders 
served wed say that the fight 
for peace, for. which they went 

- to jail, has become stzonger, 
}*more insistent the rworld ver. 
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umented Expose 


Of the Atom Spy Hoax 


THE ATOM SPY HOAX. By 
William <A. Reuben. Action 
Books. 
$3.75. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 

Less than 10 years ago, even as 
recently asusix, it was not unusual 
for government spokesmen or other 
Americans of prominence to note 


New York. 564 pp. 


be a secret of the atom bomb. It 
1949, for instance, the U. S. Con- 
gress Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy decried the “unfortunate 
notion that one marvelous ‘for- 
mula’ explains how to make bombs 
and that it belonged exclusively 
to the United States.” 

How is it, then, that men and 
women have been arrested, tried, 
|jailed and (two of them) murdered 
in the electric chair for ‘stealing’ 


‘for Russia the secret of the atom. 


‘bomb which, it had been regular- 
ly reiterated, was never a secret at 
all, but the common property of 
scientists of many lands—not least, 


that there was not nor could there} 


play on Frederick Douglass, Top- | 


| 
| 


-\. Reuben, newspaperman known 


- }Compass and the National Guar- 


' Polonia | biggest 
‘Club, 219 2 nd Ave. Sat. 5:30; | enough, won increasing acceptance 


! 
' 


Big Day (Jacques Tati-French),' shows how the same technique was 


i 
' 


| & Kind | “atom spy scare following hard) 
‘Hearts & Coronets (British) 35th on the heels of another; each new 
| “spv- 


| 


Borge,| With the execution of Julius and 
| Ethel ‘ 
Winter Gar-| With convincing effect the records 


’ 
’ 
| 


prove that net in one single — 


) 


press, in which every intimation 


of the cases against the Rosenbergs, 
Morton 


Russia. | 
Jt is this story which William 
or his work on the late Daily; 


dian. has told in his book, 
Atom Spy Hoax.” 


° 


“The 


oe c 


Hitler and Goebbels gloated, in 
their time, over the fact that the 
lie, if repeated often 


i 
' 
' 
; 


as the truth. In his book, Reuben 


used in this country so that one 


headline burying the de- 
bunking of the last fraud, ended 
Rosenberg. Reuben uses 
of the many official inquiries and! 
trials of alleged “atomic spies” to 


has any such theft been proven. 
True, government agent and in- 
formers, whether bought and paid 
for by cash, or terrorized by the 
threat oftheir own imprisonment, 
“confessed” to sueh crimes and im- 
plicated others: But again and| 
again, as Reuben cites the record, 


Sobell, Alger Hiss, Dr. 
Edward Condon, Judith Coplon 
and others, the record sustains his} 
eharge that the government of 
the United States has never of- 
iered even a shred of evidence 
that the secret of the atomic bomb} 
was stolen. 

A handtul of Americans were 
able to read the aetual record of 
such trials as those of Alger Hiss 
or the Rosenbergs. For the ma- 
jority, the “spy cases to all intents 
and purposes were tried in the 
doctored reports of the pro-war 


that the government's fabrications 
had been shattered by the defense 
was carefully excluded. 

Reuben has rendered a valuable 
service to the millions of Amer- 
icans who, despite the pounding 
“spy propaganda of the last dec- 
ade are still doubtful and dis- 
turbed. For it is to the record it- 
self that he returns time and 
time again, with powerful, shatter- 
ing effect, to demonstrate the lies, 
the contradictions, the naked 
frame-up of the atom spy hoax. 

“The Atom Spy Hoax” w 
written before the revelations o 
Harvey Matusow rocked the en- 
tire structure of government and: 
trial by frameup. Yet the Matusow 
story underscores every chapter 
of Reuben’s work. It illuminates 
the role ef a Whittaker Chambers 
er Elizabeth Bentley (the ene- 


} 


|'yowlings of his one-time sponsors) 

to the evidence, compiled from the 

record by Reuben, that the inform- 

er is the frail reed on which rests 

the entire massive structure of the 

atom spy hoax. 
tr 


co ° 


While Reuben’s book: is self- 
limited to a large extent to official 
records and the interpretations 
thereof, he does not fail to show 
how the spy hoax has been used 
to aggravate the cold war with the 
Soviet Union, to justify vast mili- 
tary expenditures, to brand “Com- 
munist” as equivalent to “subver- 
sive’ and both with “spy, and to 
extend the brand to the later. FDR 
and the millions of supporters of 
labor and the New Deal. 

It rests with another book, per- 
haps, to spell out in greater detail, 
the economic and political factors 
which launched American Big 
Business on the road to fascism and 
war, a road on which the atom 
hoax has been a long, Jong step. - 
Here it may be pointed out that a 
little less rigid attention to the 
trial record and somewhat more 
emphasis on related events could 
have enriched this volume. It 
would also have helped to sketch 
in the ugly tradition of govern- 
ment and Big Business frame-ups 
of labor and progressive forces in 
this country to set the atom spy 


hoax into historical focus. 
b 2 re] 


It is a spine-chilling thing to 
ponder how, although in 1945, 
Clare Booth Luce could say in a 
broadcast, “The fact is that no 
fundamental secret of the bomb 
exists,’ Judge’ Irving Kaufman 
eight years later could vammer 
about “conspiracy” and send two 
persons to their death, and a third 
to jail for 30 years. 

Yet, and it is not merely self- 
reassurance to say it, truth will 
out. The appearance of such a 
book as Reuben’s is one sign of it. 
Se are the Matusow confessions. 

But, while Reuben has skillfully 
marshalled the evidence of the 
atom spy hoax, there is a still 
greater delusion about the atomic 
bemb (and its successors, present 
and to come) an understanding of 
which is essential. That is the 
belief, prepagated by American 
Big Business, that the atomic bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb are omni- 
potent, that they have changed, if 
not shattered, all previous class 
and national relationships, tossed 
into the discard previously-held 
ideas and laws of social develep- 
ment. It is within the framework 
of this concept that Wall Street 
and Washington have been able 
to construct the bogy of atom “se- 
crets” and “spies.” 

The fact is—the bomb, despite 
all its herrible power, is NOT the 
decisive power in the world today. 
That power is the peoples in every 
country, socialist or otherwise, who 
band together. for peace and lib- 
erty. That is why the leader of 
the Chinese peoples Republic, 
Mao Tse-tung could cenfidently 
and cerreetly say: The atom bomb 
will net destroy the people. The 
people will destroy the bomb.” | 


o © a 


Seme readers of The Atom Spy 
Hoax may question or dispute cer- _ 
tain of the authors views; for in- 
stance, the inference that anti- 
Semitism did not enter into the se- 
lection of the Rosenbergs as “spy 


But the overall impression of 
William Reuben’s book is bound 
to be — in the eyes of honest, = 
thoughtful Americans — that of a © 
straightforward, documented work 
which eenvinces that, to use the 
auther’s words, “Soviet atomic es- 

ionage remains, after almost a 


time member of an Italian fascist) piena 


organization); it highlights the 
services of the Greenglasses in 


decade of the Cold War, as un- 


the] proven as Salem witchcraft.” 


Rosenberg case. It adds the ir- 


jrefutable testimony of. an .inform- 
4 


‘er himself. (isrefutable ‘despite 


It is to be hoped that “The 
Atom Spy Hoax” is read by many 
thousands of Ameriguns. 


South, Says Junius Scales 


! 


7 Daily Worker, New York, Friday, March 4, 1955 


~ Democracy Isn't Dead in 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER | 
JUNIUS SCALES, whose trial for membership in the Communist Party opens 


April 11 in federal court in his native Greensboro, N.C., the first Smith Act trial of a 
Southerner, found to his surprise that his first taste of jail had its pleasant side. 


“a m dh rk wd iy (00 Ew (Dec. 7, he was heavily guarded.!munist but he thought Scales had 
tans * -ontd thal slim youthful- ‘Three deputies of Marshal (Wil-|a right to be a member of the 
looking musik eat sandy-brown hair liam B.) Somers and the marshal ‘Communist Party, and respected 
Gad pad frequdst amie ‘sad q himself were never more than a his democratic right to speak, pub- 
sgemingly endless bund of buoy- |few feet from him,” the Winston- lish and assemble freely.. 
— : os a — in a dis-' oe pA ge acpi, 
Ni, 4: atch from Greensboro. » Te- 
ave os eked ae ey ee ons F Neither did the fact of his prom- ow ge his letter Am ag . 
ae: hole. But in the iment family, in a region where the writer, a Mt. Vernon Ward 0 
the South as a whole. But in the) ¢ ld family means! Ransomville, “My hat is off to 
recent period, before his arrest on|being from an old family Cite” Wiel Jones added: 
= Memphis street comer by FBI * lot, make it easier for him to. “T ge de. Mi Ward. 3 
PD ‘obstain local counsel. The Greens-| n other words, Mr. Ward, In 
agents, he had been subjected to 1 the realm of religious, political and | 


: a ee ope 
_ such FBI harassment that, though | oro Daily News, in an editoria ‘economic thought and speech, we 
either are free or we are not free. 


‘Dec. 9, said of course he should | 
| “And it might be added that 


nui rk, he avoided - 
ens oe week, Oe ¢jhave counsel, but added: “The 
question is this, how many attor-| |, - aman tin ell Ge ae ee 


meeting with any large group o 
workers. 

“Scales is here in NeW York with dh yaar ns oH esgomar slave. Either all of us—even in-| 
his wife, Gladys, who came here|WOWG De willing to take his case! | cluding the Communists — must 
to work when the FBI revented | “There was widespread intimi- be free to think what we please 
her from holding jobs in the South, dation, so that I couldnt get a and say what we think, or none 
end their 3-year-old daughter, Bar-|Southern lawyer,” Scales said here of us can be free.” | | 

yesterday. “That is, one who was As Scales produced and patted 
* The 34-year-old Scales explain-| willing to take the case and fight, the clipping of the pei con-| 
ed he is unashamedly proud of on terms acceptable’ to me. I taining Lincoln’s phrase, he said, 
being a Southerner, and told how, Wouldn't take a court-appointed his soft voice full of enthusiasm, 
in spite of its blight of white lawyer as I didn’t want to be bound) “I've never been there, but Frank-| 
chauvinism he feels much love and|and gagged by limitations they lin’s a little town on North Caro-| 


hope for the South, that it: was placed on me.” | 


line’s western border, in the moun-| 
good to find himself being plied| “Some told me frankly they! tains. I can just agers that edi-| 
with geustions by Southern work- t 


were aware it would mean loss of tor, believing in the old Jefferson. 
ers, even if it was behind bars and’ practice to them. One even went) ideal of democracy. 
they were backward workers. so far as to say he knew the sort} His own late father, a widely 
ia the ‘Memphid tail althou gh | of witchhunt. the triel would be, known lawyer and a state Senator 
placed in solitary, his cell was | and that the effect would be to, when he was 25 ~ years old, had 
surrounded by prisoners, “so that; make it tougher for all labor law-| some of that spirit, he said. He 
I was talking, ‘and listening, day yers and even criminal lawyers to was a pro-New Dealer, he had 
and night.” defend their clients because of the been a leader in the fight for wom-| 
In Winston-Salem, where he nian igs neg ensue. He|cns surage. Hoe was a prominent! 
| \ te wanted no _ part hg 
spent a much longer period in the, Another nies was willin 


‘lay Presbyterian and helped com-) 
to| bat organized religious bigotry, 

Forsyth county jail until he was take the case, but for a fee which) anti-Semitism and anti-Catholic- | 

freed on bond of $35,000, reduced Scales thought out of line for a ism. 

from $100,000, it was a different Communist defendant. | 

story. There his jailers put him | A lawyer appointed by the 


bara. 


in a cellblock away from all other court, for arraignment purposes! Morse Calls 
od told the court that Scales!’ 


prisoners except for a brief peri 
when two narcotic addicts were 


in his block. 
HEAVILY GUARDED 


only, 
‘contended he was “a man of no 
means—no property except some 
books . . . no resources.” 


All of Scales’ distinguished an-| PRESS TREATMENT 
cestors, whom he. can trace back Scales said that on the whole: 
to 1623, and who include a great- Southern newspapers had given his 
uncle who was a governor of North ‘case “very extensive coverage. | 
Carolina, didn’t prevent the local|The Memphis Press-Scimitar, he’ 
a from treating him as said. printed Se copy of 
it he were a dangerous criminal.|}a Communist Party of Lennessee| ~ nae | 

When he wgs , cee before leaflet issued after his arrest. said Page the peg oe dan 
Federal Judge Johnson J. Hayes,|. When he was back in Greens-| ae 6 ee et ee | 
RL . boro last month to hear the trial side the framework of internation-| 

Now Playing 


'al law. The power to declare war 

test t - | | 

RE inka [oan St, be protested to one re-| 1 as 1. vested in Congress, 
held over 


rter that his paper had quoted| °™" In 

‘m as saving he would be “as| Said Sen. Morse, assailing the reso- 
Vane tapas a lution giving President Eisenhow- 
STANLEY THEATRE 


cooperative as possible,” and this) *“; | 
made him look like a stoolpigeon,| &S authority to act in the China 
7th Ave. bet. 41 & 42 Sts. situation. e 


whereas he meant hed try to-be);°"~ a 
4|cooperative with reporters. You ‘don't establish peace this 
way, he declared. 


Next day the paper, the Greens- 
boro Daily News (Jan. 15), noting} Morse charged that a dangerous 
“preventive war clique is grow- 


Scales’ “mild protest to the news- 
ing up in America. He said the 


man... that one of his remarks 
. had been misinterpreted,”| greatest defense weapon we have 
? is not the hydrogen bomb. Drastic 


added: 
changes are needed in foreign. 


“Yesterday, Scales said he had 
meant that he would be coopera-| policy, he declared, adding that 
communism cant be beaten by 


tive with the press. Smiling, he 
war. 


A. E. Kahn, Herb Tank 


added, ‘I’m certainly not going to 
cooperate by helpin ig the district 
Called by Eastland 
WASHINGTON, March 3.— 


attorney hang me. 
It was the Greensboro Daily 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss), chair- 
man of the Senate Internal Se- 


News which printed a letter from 
curity subcommittee, has sched- 


a reader saying he was no Com- 
uled Albert E. Kahn and Herb 
Tank to appear Saturday morning 
in the Matusow case inquiry. Kahn 
is co-published of Matusow’s forth- 
coming book “False Witness’; 
Tank is a playwright. 


Formosa Illegal 


' DETROIT, “March 3. — Senator 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore), es 
here at a Bonds for Israel drive, 


BROOKLYN FREEDOM OF 
PRESS MEETING 


MONDAY, MARCH 7 


8:30 P.M. 


GEORGE MORRIS 


Speaks on: 
AFL-CIO MERGER 


Brighton Center 
3200 Coney Island Ave., B’klyn 


MAKE IT A MILESTONE ! 
BRING YOUR SUBS! 


WELCOME HOME 


OUSTANDING FIGHTERS 
FOR PEACE! 
Eugene Dennis Carl Winter 
John Gates Jack Stachel 
John Williamson 


In whose honor, we the Waterfront Freedom of 


the Press Ass , successfully completed our 

Daily Worker and Worker Sub Drive on March 1. Sieouneh ae ehemmaahonas Weimar ter: 
7 We pledge an all-year-round effort to build our gow ie Ot pps 575 Sixth Ave. March 6, 
paper and its struggle for and I| SQUARE and Folk Dance enthusiasts! 
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“The Social In- 
| equality of Women: Its Effects on Men, 
Women and Social .’ Dr. Joseph 


devoted solely to research in sports.” The author 


carry 
| ' oes : First Sunday night of each month. Maroh 
security into the shops and oods. 6, Apr. 3, May 1 at Teachers Center, 206 

a, se “2 a . Caller: Hopalong Gene. Ausp: 
———— s' Vets‘for Peace, Contr. $1. | 
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by lester rodney 


Our Hockey Coach’s Bleat, and Some FACTS 


SO AS EXPECTED, the Russian ice hockey team beat ours in 
the world championship tourney being held in West Germany. 
The score was 3-(), and after the game the coach of the U. S. team, 
one Al Yourkewicz, was reported as saying the tournament was a. 
“farce” and that he would recommend that we not participate in it 
next year. | | 

“The whole thing is absurd,” he said, “We are playing against 
four teams that are more, professional than amateur.” He identified 
the four villains as the Russian. Czechoslovakian, Canadian and 
Swedish teams. Offhand I would say it would have looked a little | 
better if Yourkewicz had popped off BEFORE getting licked in 
what he considered his big game of the tourney. But never mind 
that. Let’s look at the professional charge. 7 

It is undoubtedly true that other countries encourage higher 
excellence ia amateur ice hockey than does ours. That is neither 
wrong nor professional. For what it means is seeing to it that the 
better players, whether they work or go to school, have a chance 
to practice. and a place to practice when they have the chance. 
It also means essentially an orientation toward more mass participa- 
tion in all sports, the surest guarantee of quality, and nothing is 
more truly amateur in concept and fact than mass participation. 
It is much more amateur, unfortunately, than the Ohio State foot- 
ball team. 

I think we in this country had better be a little careful about 
reckless throwing around of “theyre a bunch of pros so let's not 
play them.” Suppose all the other countries were to ponder the 
speech made the other day at the national conference sponsored 
by the Association for Higher Education, before 1,000 college pres- 
idents and deans. 

The man whc made the speech was not a Russian, Czech, 
Canadian or Swede, but Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, president of the 
College of the City of New York. He said “.". . the whole of our 
big-time intercollegiate sports world is strictly professional. The 
plavers are hired by the highest bidder and play for the pay they get 
—in scholarships, jobs or cash. The only excuse offered for this 
professionalism are two: all the others, do it and we need the gate 
receipts. Neither argument is morally defensible.” | ) 

Dr. Gallagher added “Whenever you have a big-time team 
you have a professional team. The two go together. If anyone can 
challenge that successfully I'll eat my hat.” 

I think every sports writer in the country will eat his too. 

* 


THE MORE NORTHERN weather in greater parts of the 
Soviet Union, and all of Canada, undoubtedly are part of the 
picture which finds these the top two in the current tourney. But 
there is always something more than weather to consider. Old 
Russia had the same darned weather as the Soviet Union, but was no 
threat to Canada in ice hockey (nor te any other country in any 
sport). The USSR, which is a socialist land, which inevitably means 
a recreation and sports minded land, has made the means available 
for all, and that’s why they're turning out more and more champs. 

Last year’s world speed skating champ, for example, Boris 
Shikov, graduated from college, got a job in the Vkiroy Factory in 
Leningrad and trains almost daily on a rink adjourning the factory. 
Here you have atheltic dedication plus availability of the means, 
a fine combination for any country 

The bleat from Yourkewicz about pulling out seems to me to 
be exactly in the wrong direction. Let’s have more available rinks 
and coaches. If some of the teen agers I see trying to play hockey 
on rofler skates in the midst of traffic had some rinks and guidance 
to pour their zeal and amazing skills into, we might be moving in 
the right direction. 

As for the “thev’re pros, let’s not. play ‘em” stuf, that’s getting 
to be an extremely tiresome cliche since being scotched by no less 
a personage than Olympic head Avery Brundage, who went to Russia 
and saw for himself. Not only that, but as mentioned before, it 
may not be such a good idea to speak of pulling’ out against 
doubtful amateurism. . | , 

Our ice hockey team may be as pure as the frozen water they 2 
play on, but suppose you just take a casual, look at the basketball 
team we sent to the ‘52 Olympics. Now how exactly does brother 
Yourkewicz suppose the 7 foot star Bob Kurland got to play for 
the Phillips Oiler Company team when the pros were bidding for 
him in the high thousands? Where does a lad like Wes Santee get 
the wherewithals to tour. the winter track circuit when he is. 
ostensibly just ah ordinary student at Kansas U.? And say, didn’t 
our State Department just buy Mal Whitfield a globe trottin 
trip recently? | 

, . 

AS FOR THE “secret” to Russian sports syccesses, I have just 
received a copy of “Ski” Magazine, the sports’ top publication, 
published in Hanover, N. H. One of its articles, on cross country 
skiing, is headlined “WHAT HAVE THE RUSSIANS GOT THA 
WE HAVEN’T GOT?,” and is virtually answered in the subtitle 
“Ten Million Skiers And a Passion for Physical Fitness and Rugged 
Training Help to Explain Soviet Cross Country Prowess.” 

“Russ@,” the article says, “has 10,000,000 recréational skiers 
—far more than we—and 9,000 ski centers.” Also—“Russia gets its 
jumpers, as it does most. of its other athletes, from, labor union — 
sports clubs. A fair sample is that at the textile mill in Yakhroma, 
a town in low hill country some 40 miles from Moscow. About 
$00 of the mill workers belong to the athletic club, and a quarter 
of these or more take their skiing seriously. . . . In 1949, the mem- 
bers of this club, working in their spare time, erected a 40 
meter jump hill, complete with an elevator.” : 

An electrician at this mill went on to make a 215 foot jump. 

And that’s the way she goes, and the way to make champions. 

As for “professionalism,” the* article says “There is absolutely 
no indication that skiing is paid work for anyone in Russia except 
coaches, teachers and the scientists. in the country’s three laboratories 
r of this article, the - 
magazine notes. “. . . agrees with president Avery Brundage who 


reported after a visit to that country this summer that mass par- — 


icipation is the secret of whaever success they have had.” 
Let's hope that €oach Al Yourkewicz gets the short shrift he 
deserves on his unsporting proposal not to play any more with all 


those bad boys who beat us in ice hockey. . : 


